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- ASSOCIATION MEETING 


HE annual business meeting of the Volta Speech 
she Association for the Deaf, to be held in Wissinom- 
ing Hall, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
ip of at 2:30 p.m. on Friday, May 18, promises to attract an 
unusually good attendance. Dr. Romaine Mackie of the 
cook U. S. Office of Education is to be the principal speaker. 


w| Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 
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IS SOMEONE YOU KNOW OUT OF THE PICTUR 











Standing to one side while others have fun is 
the unfortunate lot of any youngster with an un- 
cerrected hearing defect. Unable to take part in 
the life of school sports—no wonder this girl 








looks morose and unhappy. 





Fortunately, you can do something to help. 
By suggesting that she wear a Sonotone, by en- 
couraging her to learn to use it, you can help 
bring the young girl back into the picture, back 
to a normal life among her schoolmates. 


Light to wear, inconspicuous, the new 
Sonotone is an instrument of the highest quality, 
built to meet the strictest technical standards, 
and fitted to the individual’s requirements. You'll 
be pleased with the change in your young friend 
when —with Sonotone’s aid—she again regains 
useful hearing. And she will be eternally grate- 
ful to you for your interest and recommendation. 





SONOFACT #4 


The patient is never fitted to a Sono- 
tone; the correct Sonotone model is 
fitted to the patient, after audiometric 
Se measuremnt and word testing. Sono- 
tone has instruments especially de- 
signed to deliver small, moderate and 
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Sonotone products are 








on the list of AMA large amounts of amplification to best 
Counc : _accepted serve the need of the particular patient. 
devices, 





For the booklet of complete information 
“Good News .. . for your severely deafened patients” drop a note to 


SONOTONE CORPORATION BOX V-51, ELMSFORD, NI 
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Nell Warren is a teacher of normally 
hearing nursery school children. The seven 
deaf children enrolled with her regular 
group last summer were from the Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center. 


Catherine G. Lambert, whose husband’s 
work has taken them both to England, is a 
lipreader who has been active in American 
organizations for the hard of hearing on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 


Visitors to Junior High School 47, New 
York, often meet the Assistant Principal, 
M. Catherine Wilman, who describes the 
school’s visiting program. 


Few superintendents of schools for the 
deaf have been so well known and greatly 

loved as Harris Taylor. Though retired, 
he does not lose interest. 
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The Volta Speech 
Association 


for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lipreaders and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 


lake. 
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DEAF CHILDREN WITH HEARING CHILDREN 
A Nursery School Experiment 


By NeELL WARREN 


OR six weeks of the 1950 summer in 

the Jack and Jill Nursery School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, seven non-hearing chil- 
dren were enrolled in my group of twenty 
hearing children ranging from two and 
one-half to five years. 

On the first day, the non-hearing chil- 
dren responded to the new situation very 
much as any child would. They were shy, 
weeping, and clinging to parents. As the 


day proceeded they grew more relaxed and 
began to accept the situation and routine. 


During the entire first week the non- 
hearing children played mostly with their 
own group and showed very little interest 
in the other children. They were quick 
to defend and help their own group when- 
ever they felt that one of the others was 
taking advantage. One little four-year-old 
picked up a stone and threw at a hearing 
child who, he thought, was trying to take 
a bike from one of his own group. One 
child pushed another because he wouldn’t 
give up a wheelbarrow to one of his own 
group who was trying to take it. They 
guarded and protected each other. 

We reasoned that this was natural, be- 
cause the non-hearing children all knew 
each other and the hearing children were 
all strangers to them. We teachers made 
no comment to the hearing children con- 
cerning the non-hearing group. They sim- 
ply were introduced in our morning circle 
as new boys in our school for us to have 
fun working and playing with. (They all 
happened to be boys.) Our thought in not 
mentioning that they were different was to 
give us the opportunity to observe the re- 
action of the children of both groups. A 
new child is always introduced to the group, 
80 that procedure was ordinary routine. 


As days passed there was more mixing 
and mingling and the newcomers gradually 
joined in the group activities quite natu- 
rally, selecting those of their own age to 
associate with. 

On the fourth day two four-vear-olds 
from each group played “tea-party” to- 
gether, took turns pouring, drinking, and 
laughing and at times having arguments, 
too. They played and settled their prob- 
lems very nicely with no interference from 
a teacher. Dale (hearing) didn’t notice 
the lack of response in Terry (non-hear- 
ing) because Terry vocalized as they 
played. On the fifth day Louis strung 
beads with a group. Hearers noticed no 
difference as they worked quietly chatting 
together. We noticed that Louis vocalized 
during this association. 

As days passed they mixed more and 
more and played happily together. In their 
activities and routine they shared toys 
and took turns both indoors and outdoors. 
wherever they happened to be. Several of 
the hearing children seemed to sense that 
they were different and they were very 
thoughtful and helpful in their actions, but 
no comments were made. Often at this age 
even a hearing child is shy, backward, and 
talks very little. So another child who is 
more talkative, and even the group as a 
whole, accepts it. Finally, but not until the 
fourth week, one hearing child said, “Why 
doesn’t he talk?” 

Our daily routine ran as follows: 

At nine A. M. we had our daily check 
up by the school nurse. This they all love. 
Then our first hour was one of free play. 
either in or out of doors, depending on the 
weather. During this hour their specially 

(See “Experiment,” page 232) 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


By CATHERINE G. LAMBERT 


HE Festival of Britain opens May 

third. With all we are told here of the 
masses of Americans about to arrive, it 
would seem that not a few of us with hear- 
ing difficulties would be included in those 
who plan to visit England this summer. 

Since I have spent the winter in London 
and met with unexpected language compli- 
cations, it occurred to me that I could spare 
my fellow citizens, whose handicap | share, 
many of the trials and tribulations which 
befell me on arrival. 

In spite of the apparent similitude of 
languages, so many words and expressions 
are entirely different here that the mix-ups 
and embarrassments which beset even the 
normally hearing are daily occurrences. 
Add to this the proverbial stiff British 
upper lip and you have quite a challenge to 
the average American speechreader! 

English money, as every one knows, is a 
complicated proposition. George Mikes, in 
his delightful little book “How to Be an 
Alien,” declares it has only one interesting 
feature: it boasts the only unit of currency 
which can be divided into three equal parts. 
If you take a bus the shortest ride and 
cheapest fare is 114 pence, known here as 
“three ha’pennies.” Many a Londoner will 
say: “Oh, so and so isn’t far—it is only 
a three ha’penny ride.” 

An ordinary letter posted to somewhere 
in England costs 214 pence, but you ask for 
a “tuppeny ha’penny” stamp to put on it. 

Many of us, using a telephone with some 
difficulty as I do, depend on staple phrases, 
easy to catch or guess at. I ran into many 
a snag until I caught on to the fact that 
what we call “information” is known as 
“enquiry” here, or “directory enquiry” if 
you are attempting to check on a number. 
These are much harder words to hear, let 
alone to speechread! Numbers are not 
called the way we call them, either. Ken- 
sington 4100, for instance, would be: four. 
one, double 0. A long-distance call is a 
“trunk-eall” and the operator will answer 
your ring by saying “Trunks.” When your 
number is busy you will be told the line 
is engaged; if there is no answer, the oper- 
ator will say “there is no reply.” If the 
friend you are asking for a date answers: 


“Sorry, I’m engaged,” don’t congratulate 
her; she isn’t about to be married, she 
merely is not free that evening. 

An elevator is a “lift” and an apartment 
is known as a “flat,” a fact which caused 
me some embarrassment when, in the firg 
week of my arrival here, I attempted to buy 
a piece of weather-stripping (known her 
as a “draft-excluder”) for the bottom of 
my front door. I explained my needs ty 
the salesman and was asked: “Is it a flat 
door, Madam?”, to which I replied: “Of 
course it’s flat!” realizing too late that he 
wasn't enquiring about the shape of my 
door, but only wished to know whether it 
was an inside door or one which led di. 
rectly to the street. 

Garments, too, have different names; 
ladies’ suits are costumes, a sweater is a 
jumper, a sleeveless sweater is a slip-over, 
suspenders are braces and garters are sus 
penders! 

Never, never call men’s trousers “pants”! 
Such things are only undergarments here, 
and you may run into the same embarrass 
ment as a young friend of ours who was 
buying a suit and wished to try it on. “Shall 
I take off my pants?” he asked. “Oh no! 
only your trousers!” was the shocked reply. 

Retiring to the rest-room generally costs 
a penny here; so if your English acquain- 
tance asks you whether you would like to 
“spend a penny,” you will know his meam- 
ing ... and his discretion. 

In restaurants you will ‘need to know that 
a “savoury” is a small cheesy or sally 
course generally served after the dessert— 
which is known here as a “sweet.”’ Candies, 
by the way, are also “sweets.” 

When taking your English afternoon tea 
(a “must” here) you will find that toasted 
tea-cakes are what we would call toasted 
buns. Crumpets, much mentioned in out 
childhood favorite “Mary Poppins,” at 
what we know as English muffins; ouf 
cookies are sweet biscuits, and a “gateaw’ 
we would call layer-cake; a cracker to us i§ 
a biscuit here. 

Important in understanding our English 
friends is the awareness of their love for 
baby-talk and abbreviations: “bye-bye” o 


(See “Letter,” page 232) 
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A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF MEETS THE PUBLIC 


~~ 


[\ the first four weeks of school in the 
1950-51 session visitors from France, 
Venezuela, Argentina, Mexico, Israel, 
India. and Austria observed the methods, 
techniques, and equipment in New York 
City’s school for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, Junior High School 47. Every 
Thursday is “Visiting Day.” A visiting day 
js a means by which a school can “make 
friends and influence people.” 

The visiting day was forced on the staff 
originally because some method had to be 
devised to limit the interruptions of work. 
At various hours throughout each day calls 
came to the office of the principal asking 
for an opportunity to see the work of the 
school. A delegate to the United Nations, 
ateacher on leave from Venezuela, a resi- 
dent of Denmark, a young student from a 
local college, a parent who sought help in 
shool placement for her young deaf 
daughter, or a visiting teacher of the deaf 
from another state might be waiting. These 
requests could not be lightly handled. They 
came from people interested in the work 
of educating young deaf children. They 
offered opportunities for “spreading the 
gospel” and giving information on the 
modern methods, techniques, and equip- 
ment used in this type of educational work. 

It was decided that, to the extent possi- 
ble, visiting would be limited to one day 
of the week. This plan has worked ad- 
mirably. Today it is realized that the visit- 
ing day is an asset rather than a liability 
or a source of irritation. 

Anyone calling through the week is in- 
Vited to come in on the following Thurs- 
day morning. Interested people are told 
that the tour of the school begins at nine 
oclock. In this way, the morning hours, so 
filled with exciting school activities, are 
used for the trip rather than the late after- 
hoon time when the very young children 
are resting from their labors. How often 
the school administrator has thrown up her 
hands helplessly when, just a few minutes 


By M. CATHERINE WILMAN 


before the dismissal bell, a visitor arrives 
with the announced intention of seeing the 
school! A regularly scheduled visiting day, 
whether it be weekly, bi-weekly, or month- 
ly, will solve this problem. 

With a certain day devoted to the needs 
of the visitors, the administrator is free the 
remainder of the week to carry on her im- 
portant supervisory duties. Under this 
plan, too, a complete program covering all 
phases of the school’s activities can be ar- 
ranged. A definite progression of work 
can be shown the visitor when the tour is 
properly planned. From the medical set- 
up, the testing program, the pre-school de- 
partment, through the lower, middle, and 
upper schools as well as the vocational de- 
partment, the visitors see the steady growth 
of the child and the proficiency of the 
methods used. 

There are trifling details about any 
school program that need adjustments in 
order to insure the visitors of being able to 
see the whole school in action. With plan- 
ning, the administrator makes sure that 
dental clinic appointments are scheduled 
for another day of the week, and that such 
events as the annual field day, speech par- 
ty, or trip to the Rodeo do not conflict. 

Thursday is the one day of the week at 
“47” when the teachers are requested not 
to plan for excursions or trips. It is dis- 
appointing if a visitor who wishes to see 
the fourth year at work comes only to find 
that the four classes on the grade are out 
on one of the many scheduled trips through 
the city. 

As a means of interesting the public and 
making people aware of the needs and 
problems of the deaf and severely hard of 
hearing, a visit to a school is without par- 
allel. A number of the schools for nurses 
connected with various hospitals include a 
trip to “47” during the last six months of 
training. The education classes at the lo- 
cal colleges and universities take advantage 


(See “Public,” page 228) 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD OF 
HEARING AND SPEECH 


ROM replies to a questionnaire sent by 

the Volta Bureau to hearing and speech 
departments in colleges and universities, 
the following information has been com- 
piled regarding scholarships, fellowships, 
and assistantships available to students of 
these subjects. The institutions are listed 
alphabetically by states and cities. 

University of Alabama. Graduate 
assistantships offered by the Department 
of Speech with duties assigned in the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic: 10 hours per 
week, permitting °4 academic load and 
carrying stipend of $900 for the academic 
year; also 5 hours per week with $450 for 
the academic year, permitting full aca- 
demic load; both with remission of out-of- 
state tuition. Also shorter term appoint- 
ments. Write to Dr. T. Earle Johnson, 
Head, Department of Speech, Box 2025, 
University, Alabama. 

California: Stanford University, 
Stanford. Assistantships and fellowships: 
4 or 5 hours per week up to half-time load, 

aying from $400 or $500 up to $1000 or 
$1200 per year. Other scholarships and 
fellowships available through P.T.A. and 
Crippled Children’s Society. Write to 
Virgil A. Anderson, Director, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, Stanford University. For 
general university scholarships, both grad- 
uate and undergraduate, write to Scholar- 
ship Secretary. 

Indiana: State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. Three graduate assistant- 
ships: $800 a year. Also general college 
scholarships. Write to Rutherford B. Por- 
ter, Director, Special Education Clinics. 

University of Illinois. Teaching, re- 
search, and clinical assistantships on 
and 1% time basis, paying $600 and $1200 
with exemption from tuition and cost fees. 
Write to Department of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Indiana: Purdue University, West 
Lafayette. Clinical assistantships in 
Speech and Hearing Clinic: half-time (20 
hours per week), pay $1200 for regular 
school year, with waiver of tuition fees. 
Write to M. D. Steer, Director, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic. Research assistantships in 
Voice Science Laboratory: same amount 


of time and stipend as for above cliniegl 
assistantships. Write to M. D. Steer, Voie 
Science Laboratory, Department of Speech, 
Teaching assistantships: half-time (8 hou 
per week of clinical work and 12 hour 
teaching), pay $1200 for regular schod 
year, with waiver of tuition fees. For al 
above assistantships, students may enrol 
for 10 semester hours of graduate courses, 
Write to A. H. Monroe, Dept. of Speech, 


Kansas: Institute of Logopedics, 
Inc., Wichita. Graduate fellowships: $1} 
to $200 per month. Also undergraduate 
scholarships and assistantships. Write ty 
Dr. Martin F. Palmer, Director, Institute 
of Logopedics, Inc., 2400 Jardine Drive, 
Wichita 14. 

Maryland: Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity, Baltimore. Two special fellowships 
in audiology and speech awarded annually 
(may be continued at discretion) : $3100; 
no duties beyond satisfactory pursuit of 
graduate requirements. Write to Dr. Wi 
liam G. Hardy, Director, Hearing and 
Speech Center, The Johns Hopkins Hos 
pital, Baltimore 5. 

Massachusetts: Clarke School for 
Deaf, Northampton. For  one-yeat 
Teacher Education Program leading to 
certification as teacher of the deaf, grad- 
uate scholarships for full tuition granted 
to all students accepted; Mary H. Tme 
Scholarship for one student, covering cost 
of room and board for the academic year; 
other scholarship aid as merited. For two 
year course leading to Master's degree, 
given in cooperation with Smith College 
(women only) and University of Masse 
chusetts (men and women), Clarke School 
Scholarship Aid in first year (as above 
for one-year course), and payment up to 
$800 for cadet teaching in second yeat 
(grants balancing fees and charges). Write 
to George T. Pratt, Principal. 

University of Michigan. Stipends to 
research students, usually graduate, work 
ing in Speech Clinic. Write to Dr. Harlan 
Bloomer, Director, Speech Clinic of the 
Institute for Human Adjustment, 100 
East Huron Street, Ann Arbor. 

Minnesota: Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester. Graduate medical fellowship 
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in otolaryngology and rhinology, for study 
and practice of audiology. Write to Dr. 
L. D. Hedgecock, Consulting Audiologist, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester. 

Missouri: Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis. Scholarship for one 
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senior in Teacher Training College: tui- 
tion fees for one year. Other scholarships, 
upon entrance. Write to Registrar, Central 
Institute for the Deaf, 818 S. Kingshigh- 
way, St. Louis 10. 

(See “Opportunities,” page 226) 





DEFECTS IN MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


By Harris Taylor 


N the summer of 1894 I was hard-up. 

Twenty dollars was stolen from me at a 
railroad station in Ohio, and I failed to 
receive money I had expected from Texas. 
Thomas S. McAloney was also in Phila- 
delphia without funds. Later he became a 
prominent instructor of the deaf, but at 
that time he was in my class financially. 

Tom would become a teacher in the 
Alabama School for the Deaf, and I would 
have a similar position in the Mount Airy 
School in September; but how were we 
to live the remainder of July and the month 
of August? 

We went to Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, head 
of the Mt. Airy School, and told him our 
tales of woe. He immediately telephoned 
a Mrs. Smith who lived in Rural Lane near 
the school. He told her he would be re- 
sponsible for us, if she would take us as 
boarders for the remainder of the sum- 
mer. She agreed to do so, and thus we 
found an ideal boarding house. 

The Smiths had a deaf son. Harry was 
a good lipreader, but his speech was about 
the worst I had ever heard. 

Tom and I were from combined schools; 
we regarded his speech as useless and told 
his parents how we felt. 

The father replied in substance: 

“We know Harry’s speech is very poor; 
but every one of the family can understand 
him, so can his intimate friends. None of 
us can learn signs and finger-spelling; as 
poor as his speech is, we regard it as a 
godsend to his family and familiar ac- 
quaintances.”’ ; 

This was the first time I had ever heard 
a parent’s point of view. 

My first year at Mount Airy I taught the 

highest class of the manual department, 
and my old deaf friend Samuel G. David- 
son had a similar class in the advanced 
oral department. 


The directors of the school were prac- 
tically all from old families who conformed 
to the Philadelphia tradition in every way. 

Mr. Charles E. Dana, a prominent Phila- 
delphia painter, once stayed a whole morn- 
ing in my schoolroom. He came in his 
official capacity, as I soon learned. After 
a silence of more than an hour, he said: 

“I spent yesterday afternoon in the 
room of the highest oral class, and I don’t 
think much of what they are doing. Some 
of the pupils cannot understand me, and I 
do not know what many of them say.” 

“Mr. Dana,” I replied, “try talking to 
my pupils.” 

“Could they understand me?” 

“T don’t see how they could; they have 
never been taught speech or lipreading.” 

“Then what the Pardon me. What's 
the use of trying to talk to them?” 

“Well, Mr. Davidson’s pupils are no 
worse than mine. The poorest of them can 
generally understand persons with whom 
they are familiar; and: after a short time 
others can understand them. They have 
covered as much ground in school as my 
pupils; on the whole they can infer the 
meaning of new words in reading better 
than my pupils can; and what they have 
in speech and lipreading is practically that 
much more than my pupils know. Re- 
member also, Mr. Dana, very few hearing 
persons can communicate with the deaf by 
means of the sign language or the manual 
alphabet.” 

Mr. Dana: “I have been on the board of 
this school for many years, but I never 
thought of the subject in that way before.” 

“T never did either until last summer. | 
changed my point of view when I boarded 
with Mr. and Mrs. Smith who have a deaf 
son. Though the means of communica- 
tion used in the household was admittedly 
defective, it was valuable past calculation.” 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


UCH letter-writing forums as the 

Roundabouts serve several purposes. 
In addition to providing parents with a 
means of self expression, they are a means 
of sharing, pooling, and interchanging 
ideas and experiences. New participants 
joining these groups are usually urged to 
save their old letters. Some parents have 
been members of one roundabout group 
or another for as long as ten or even fif- 
teen years, and have found that through 
the years their letters have made an excel- 
lent diary of the trials and tribulations 
they and their deaf child have encountered. 
Frequently they find as they reread their 
old letters that the very trying experiences 
which, at the time of writing, loomed so 
ominously and seemed so impossible to 
cope with, are now as nothing. Old letters, 
too, serve to show the sequence of events 
and the solution of problems. 

The excerpts from three of Mrs. R. H’s. 
consecutive letters were written to fellow- 
roundabouters within the period of one 
year. The letters quoted from members of 
other roundabout groups relate to prob- 
lems of a similar nature. 


Children as Assistant Teachers 
Jimmy is three and Dickie is two. There 
is only a difference of fifteen months be- 
tween them, but because of Dickie’s hear- 
ing loss the two boys do not play together 
and the age difference seems much greater. 


Mrs. R. H.. Missouri. 


Mrs. H., it is too bad that Dickie and 
Jimmy do not play together more. Jimmy 
would be the ideal teacher for the younger 
one. We have found the other children in- 
valuable in helping us with Sue. Before 
Sue could communicate as well as she does 
now, we would sometimes have trouble un- 
derstanding what she was trying to tell us, 
but we usually found that one of the other 
children would understand her perfectly. 
I found that including Bob in some of Sue’s 
lessons added interest and variety. (Sue is 
five; Bob is four.) 


Mrs. D. J. C., Canada. 
More Aphasia Than Deafness 


The last five months have seen a big 
change in Dickie. He is a lot more aware 


of other people and of things that are go 
ing on around him. During the summer he 
went to a nursery school for hearing chil 
dren three days a week and the other two 
days I took him to Central Institute for an 
hour’s speech lesson. He was very ha 
at nursery school although he played alone, 
Although they tried, they were unable to 
toilet-train him. 

In his lessons at Central Institute they 
were able to get him to make five or six 
basic sounds. As a result of working with 
him they came to the conclusion that his 
hearing loss is not nearly so great as the 
85% diagnosed by his Johns Hopkins 
tests. They feel that he is aphasic and that 
that makes him appear more hard of hear- 
ing than he is. They feel that is so because 
of the remarkable improvement he has 
made in hearing responses since I have 
been working with him at home and they 
at school. A year ago he would not re 
spond to noises, or to speech, except to the 
command. “No”. Now he will turn to 
noises and usually to his name. Quite 
often he will respond to other speech, too. 
He still does not speak at all himself, al 
though he will make some sounds and will 
make rhythm sounds with a lot more tone 
variation than is usually found in a deaf 
child. For this reason when he starts at 
Central Institute this term, they are going 
to put him in the speech correction depart 
ment and work on the aphasic problem 
first. I feel very fortunate that he has been 
accepted at Central Institute. He will go 
every morning from nine till twelve. and! 
am sure his improvement will continue. I 
still work on the Tracy course. Sometimes 
he will do his lessons and other times he 
will not. At Central Institute they feel 
that is the type of behavior common to 
children with speech or hearing aphasia. 


* % * 


I told you in my last letter we had about 
decided Dickie was aphasic rather than 
deaf, and now we are certain of it. Ab 
though he still does not speak, he shows 
evidence of hearing just about anything he 
wants to. I can call him from behind 4 
closed door two rooms away and he will 
come. We don’t know, of course, whether 
his hearing is fully normal, but we don't 
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lelieve there is a very serious loss, if any. 

Dickie is a day pupil and the youngest 
child at Central Institute. As there are 
children nearer his age in the oral (or 
deaf department as it is called) part of 
the school, he spends half the morning 
with those children and the other half of 
the morning with the aphasic children in 
the speech correction department. In the 
beginning the training of the deaf and the 
aphasic children is almost alike except that 
they don’t put headphones on the aphasics 
unless they know that they have a hearing 
loss, too. They are taught by the associa- 
tion method, one syllable at a time until 
they get a little more advanced, rather than 
starting with whole words and sentences. 
Dickie will now make a few sounds but 
sill does not say any words. He is begin- 
ning to obey simple commands and has be- 
come much more aware of what is going 
on around him. 


Mrs. R. H., Missouri. 
What Is Aphasia? 


Since the term “aphasia” might be un- 
familiar to some readers, the following ex- 
cerpt on aphasia is quoted from the cata- 
logue of Central Institute for the Deaf: 

“The aphasia group includes children 
whose hearing and intelligence are normal 
but who lack the ability to acquire speech 
without systematic training. This condi- 
tion is often due to birth injury, delayed 
anatomical development or minor neuro- 
ses... The child with motor aphasia un- 
derstands speech but does not talk without 
training. He may be incorrectly diagnosed 
as retarded mentally. The child with sen- 
sory aphasia has the added difficulty of 
being unable to understand the spoken 
word. These children usually present the 
appearance of deafness and consequently 
may be incorrectly diagnosed as deaf. 
When trained in speech and association, 
their hearing can be accurately measured. 
It may vary from normal hearing to se- 
vere deafness.” 


How Aphasia Affects Mary 


Mary, who is seven, has about a 75 deci- 
bel hearing loss. She wears her hearing aid 
all the time. 


Sister Rose has put her finger on a spe- 
cial problem with Mary that can be over- 
tome with special teaching but will slow 
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down her progress for a while. Mary has a 
good I.Q. and has some hearing and the 
memory of an elephant for many things. 
However, she is “aphasic” as regards 
words. Her memory just doesn’t work for 
them. She reads symbols like a streak. For 
instance, if you write “a boat” she will say 
“a boat” immediately. However, if you 
show her a picture of a boat, saying the 
word, and then cover up the picture, she 
cannot remember the word. The same goes 
for lipreading. The purely deaf child will 
remember after a few times that certain 
lip motions mean certain things. Mary has 
trouble remembering, and evades her feel- 
ing of insecurity from lack of accomplish- 
ment by inattention, cute ways, etc. This is 
not “attention-deafness.” Because Mary 
has a high I.Q. she can be trained out of 
this by correct teaching that will rehabili- 
tate the memory centers, or at any rate 
achieve memory. She must learn language 
without the crutch of reading. 

This refinement of her problem I have 
tried to express because it might be a 
problem with some of your children that 
doesn’t appear immediately. It seems that 
some of the poor language in older stu- 
dents and lack of retention of words is due 
not primarily to deafness but to this lack 
of ability to remember, which was not dis- 
covered earlier. 


Mrs. J. F. D., Connecticut. 


Billy Is Aphasic, Too 
Billy is three. His mother wrote this let- 
ter about two months ago. 


Since my letter last spring much has 
happened to change the original diagnosis 
of Billy’s problem as one due to a hearing 
loss. I think it will be of interest to you to 
know how the arrival of this very group of 
letters may prove of inestimable value to 
our Billy’s education. 

Last summer Dr. F. and I suspected, and 
had our suspicions confirmed by Billy’s 
tutor, that Billy was not only failing to re- 
spond to her tutoring as he should, but was 
not following the behavior pattern of the 
normal deaf child. We arranged for a con- 
ference with Dr. Myklebust at Northwest- 
ern University’s Hearing Clinic in the fall. 
After an extensive examination there we 
were given a diagnosis of psychological 
deafness or aphasia, and were referred to a 

(See “Parents,” page 222) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


PEANE the permission of the New York- 

er to reprint the following poem, which 
I am sure will please those of my readers 
who, like the late Thomas Edison and the 
present John Ferrall, think that deafness is 
rather convenient than otherwise. I am 
always glad to see all sides of a subject, 
especially when one side is stated so con- 
vincingly. 


Freedom from Speech* 
By Morris BisHop 


I said to Dr. Wilbur Slade, 

“Why do you wear a hearing aid? 
Your keenness does not fail, | hope? 
You did not need a stethoscope. 

You laid your ear on terra firma 

And sensed an earthquake out in Burma. 
You heard a pin drop in the lobby 
And said, ‘A safety, not a bobby.’ 

I grant I am a bit dismayed 

To see you wear a hearing aid.” 

Said Dr. Wilbur Slade to me, 

“The apparatus that you see 

Is not an aid, but an arrester. 

I turn the switch; the sorry jester 
Recites to deafened ears a wry jest 
Culled from the current Reader’s Digest. 
With this machine I overthrow 

The power of public radio. 

And with it I fear no more 

The cocktail party’s monstrous roar, 
The epic of the funny dream, 

The arch reproach. the winsome scream, 
The tale of How I Earned Success, 
The stream of tipsy consciousness, 
And chiefly I may now ignore 

‘And will there really be a war?’ ” 
“And yet,” I said to Dr. Slade, 

“Are you not trying to evade 
Participation in the fight? 

And do you think that this is right?” 
A little clicking sound I heard. 

“T cannot hear a single word; 

Yell if you like,” said Dr. Slade. 

He patted his. unhearing aid. 


*Copyright, 1951. The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 








An old friend of mine, a newspaper edi- 
tor, once said that when he wanted to find 
out about a new acquaintance. he always 
asked him if he believed in ghosts. That 
question seemed to unlock a floodgate of 
interesting surmise and conjecture, often 
along the line of Mark Twain’s famous re- 
mark, “I don’t believe in them, but I’m 
afraid of them.” 

My favorite question to newcomers is. 
“Where did you grow up?” Although | 
can often tell without asking. If I give a 
guest a hot biscuit, for instance, | know 


by the way he butters it whether he yy 
born north or south of Mason and Dixog\ 
Line. If I happen to be sitting in a roy 
boat, steadying it while a passenger stg 
in, | know by the way he steps whether 
not he grew up with boats. One of our 
cent correspondents started a train of eo, 
troversy in regard to regional vocabularig 
“Does anybody know what a pilch is?” gy 
asked; and here comes a reply from » 
other Yankee. 


Is Molly Mather Over Refined? 


Dear Molly Mather: 

The morning mail has just brought th 
March Vota REviEw, and, as usual, | 
read the Mail Box first. In re Mrs. Wool 
ruffs inquiry, “Somewhere, on some Yap 
kee bed, is there not another pilch in th 
house?” Of course a mattress cover isa 
pilch! I have had one on every bed inm 
home since I was knee high to @ gras. 
hopper, and it was and is called a pilch, 

My mother, when a young woman, came 
to the States from St. John’s, New Bruns 
wick. My father and his people for gem 
erations came from Maine. I do not know, 
therefore, just where the word originatel, 
but I am inclined to think in Maine. Nom 
of my friends, New England or otherwis, 
seem acquainted with the word. 

Funk and Wagnalls’ unabridged diction 
ary says: “Pilch—(Prov. Eng.) An te 
fant’s diaper cover of flannel. A_ thith 
apron worn by peat diggers.” This seems 
to indicate that it is a protective covering 

Aren’t you becoming over-refined, Molly, 
to object to the good word “swill”? We 
always had a “swill pail,” not a “sw ll bow 
On the farm, the swill is thrown into tht 
pig pen, and I am very sure the pigs 
not come to the feeding trough if they wert 
called to “come get the garbage.” 

Are you sure that a “spider” is a 
called a “frying pan”? Just listen close 
the next time you hear a dyed-in-the-w0 
Yankee say the word, and see if it is! 
“fry pan.” 

“Dish wipers,” of course! We wipe ow 
dishes, we don’t “dry” them, and we@ 
it with a “dish wiper,” not a “dish towel. 

Now I should like to ask if anyone has 
heard the expression “flax around.” ™) 
mother always exhorted me to 
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around’ if | seemed to be taking too much 
lime in obeying a request. I used the ex- 
pression myself all the days of my youth, 
hut outside our family I have never heard 
itused. | was, therefore, extremely pleased 
io see it in a book several years ago, 
though the name.of the book and its locale 
have slipped my mind. 

ANNA L. STAPLES 

Boston 


The Oxford Dictionary gives an interest- 
ing derivation of the word “flax”—‘Blue 
flowered plant cultivated for its textile fibre 
{its seeds, called linseed . . . cloth of flax 
... linen .. . Old English fleax. Cf. Ger- 
man flachs . . . flechten; Greek pleko, 
weave.” Perhaps, A. L. S., when your 
mother told you to flax around, she was 
simply suggesting that you get busy and 
weave. 

Living Childhood Over Again 

Another correspondent took exception to 
aremark I made about going back in imag- 
ination to one’s childhood. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

The contents of your Mail Box are a 
never failing source of delight to me. Your 
philosophies always give me food for 
thought, and I am prone to agree with 
your comments. However, | must say that 
one sentence in your January department 
gave me something of a jolt: “I don’t be- 
lieve that any sane person would like to 
live his childhood over again.” 

So it is a matter of sanity. Perhaps | 
am a borderline case without knowing it. 
I recall a discussion a number of years ago 
with several friends, all but one of whom 
agreed that they would not care to relive 
their entire lives; but to experience again 
the carefree, happy days of childhood is 
another matter. Perhaps it will not be out 
of place to jot down a few memories that 
came surging to the surface as | read your 
statement. 

Because it was a January day, the 
thoughts of winter delights came first. 
There were the old fashioned taffy pulls 
of which we never tired. 1 wonder if they 
are obsolete. Then I can see my father 
Popping corn on the kitchen range on cold 
winter nights, while my sister, my brother 
and I picked out the rich meats of the 

k walnuts which we, with our own 
brown hands, had gathered and shucked in 
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the fall. Some of the kernels we salted, 
and some went into home-made candy. 

Every winter my father rigged up a bob- 
sled and took all the neighboring children 
for a long ride, or several rides, depending 
on how long the snow lasted. Every Christ- 
mas the same children went from one house 
to another enjoying the trees and treats. 

There was never enough money in our 
home to permit us to do all the things we 
wanted to, so we drew heavily on the fam- 
ily stock of resourcefulness, and had a 
wonderful time. One neighboring family 
had imported Christmas tree decorations, 
but we often made our own. We festooned 
the branches with strings of snowy pop- 
corn and shining red cranberries and 
chains of colored paper. We hung syca- 
more balls wrapped in tinfoil, and English 
walnuts which had been carefully split to 
permit us to extract the meats, and then as 
carefully gilded and glued together with 
red baby ribbon inserted as a hanger. 

In the summer time, there were neigh- 
borhood picnics when entire families 
packed their baskets and drove to the 
woods for glorious outings. And oh, the 
games we played and the pleasures we con- 
trived, whether at picnics or at home. 
Every summer we children built an out- 
door stove in our own backyard, gathered 
vegetables from the garden, begged meat 
from Mother, and concocted dishes such as 


‘ Delmonico’s never heard of. 


One year we gathered in another yard 
to build a ship, the like of which was never 
seen before on land or sea. All kinds and 
sizes of packing boxes went into the mak- 
ing of staterooms and upper and lower 
decks. All summer long, we rolled out the 
nautical terms as we cruised the Seven 
Seas. 

We organized our own dramatic club, 
and rehearsed our own plays, charging not 
the customary two pins, but actually two 
cents. And we made enough money to buy 
wigs and other properties for other shows. 

When I was ten, | adopted the name of 
Longfellow, and joined “Dickens” and 
“Thackeray,” and “Whittier” in a “literary 
club.” Every fortnight or month, as the 
spirit moved us, we issued a hand-written 
journal composed of original—very orig- 
inal—stories, poems, and essays. 

In summer or fall we went “berrying,” 
or “plumming,” or “nutting,” as the case 
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might be. Sometimes Father and | went 
alone, and I felt particularly honored on 
such occasions. My father was not a talka- 
tive man, but there was always a warm 
feeling of understanding between us. 

Yes, | think I should like to relive my 
childhood. It was not until my late twen- 
ties that my hearing began to recede. Per- 
haps that has something to do with the 
rosy picture of earlier days. Please do not 
psychoanalyze me yourself or turn this 
letter over to a psychiatrist. 

ANNE CLARKE 
Nebraska 


Which Are the Best Years? 


I have no intention of psychoanalyzing 
you, Anne Clarke, nor of objecting in any 
way to your childhood reminiscences. My 
own are surprisingly similar, except that 
we did not have to “rig up” a bobsled to 
get a ride when there was snow. Our bob- 
sleds proceeded by the power of gravita- 
tion, for I grew up in Kansas City, and 
our house was midway up a steep hill that 
was a paradise for all the neighborhood 
children in winter. My brother and I each 
had a sled, which we rode in approved 
belly-buster fashion; but on special occa- 
sions he and his chum put the two together 
with long boards and made a formidable 
bob that would hold ten or twelve children 
and adolescents. We dragged it to the top 
of the hill and coasted down, over the 
cross street and up the hill beyond, two 
full blocks of exciting ride. And then we 
went up to the top of that hill, and down 
again toward home. And when we got 
home my mother had usually made some 
“pull candy”—tafly to you—and maybe 
popped some corn on the kitchen range. 

We, too, acted in plays, though, as the 
youngest, I generally had a bit part. The 
only time I can recall being featured was 
when, at the age of five, I played “Moses 
in the Bulrushes,” with my older sister 
functioning as Pharaoh’s daughter. | lay, 
scantily clad, in a clothes basket filled with 
elder blossoms, and my only acting feat 
consisted of a determined effort not to 
sneeze. 

Yes, I had all the same kinds of fun that 
you had, and my hands, too, were often 
stained with walnut juice or redhaws, for 
I had to help cut up the haws to make 
jelly. 
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I had a lot of good times, and yet I hay 
no desire whatever to live those years oye, 
You used the adjective “carefree,” and] 
cannot say that even my cheerful and com 
paratively happy childhood was ever car 
free. It was not merely the experience @ 
growing deafness (I began to grow hag 
of hearing when I was around eleven, anj 
kept it to myself for two and a half yea 
before anyone else in my family notical 
it); I had good times even as sounf 
steadily receded from me; yet I cannot m 
call that I was ever entirely carefree at any 
period of my life. There was always som 
anxiety, some difficulty that I had to cop 
with, even when I was a small girl. 

In Mrs. Roosevelt’s “If You Ask Me 
department in McCall’s Magazine fy 
March, 1951, someone asks her, “What & 
you consider the best years of a womans 
life?” and she replies, exactly as I would 
have done: 


I do not really know what are the bed 
years of a woman’s life, because it de 
pends so much on how she develops. If she 
is able to learn from life to get the best out 
of it at all times, then probably at what 
ever age she is those years will be the bes 
she has had. But we do not all do that. 

If you ask me what years I thought wer 
the most enjoyable, I would again have to 
qualify my answer because the enjoyment 
is different at different times. Certainly 
the years when women have young childra 
are very rewarding, but again they ae 
often, filled with anxiety. 

The years of youth, when there is les 
responsibility, are enjoyable—but the ane 
ieties of youth are also very marked, 
there are few young people who escape 
them. 

The best thing we all can do is to leam 
to make use of the years as they go Wy, 
and enjoy whatever period of life we areith 


As with most of what Mrs. Roosevél 
says or writes, I echo her opinion heartily 
Sitting here and thinking about it, it seem 
to me that my life has grown easier a 
have grown older, probably because I hart 
learned slowly to adjust myself to life it 
stead of expecting life and other people t 
adjust to me. Anyhow, I look back willt 
out regret. I suppose the time that we 
richest and most exciting in my exper 

(See “Molly,” page 218) 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Thanks, Gram... 


RAM has left behind an empty place 

in our hearts which can never be 
filled again. She has gone to her reward. 
To her snould go the highest reward there 
may be, not only for making others happy 
but also for lightening many hours of a 
deaf child’s life aree would have been 
darkened otherwise. 

“Life goes on quietly, peacefully,” she 
had recorded in her diary. “Then comes a 
stunning blow—a blow it seems hardly pos- 
sible to recover from. We have just found 
out Arthur has an affliction.” Yet, without 
any special background, she had the intui- 
tion that I, as a child, needed more atten- 
tion and companionship than her other 
grandchildren. 

She devoted many of her afternoons to 
me. Because she chatted unceasingly with 
me, | could understand her, I remember 
dearly, by the time I was ready for formal 
shooling. 

She knew many stories. She also had to 
tty to remember all the soap opera serials 
she heard over the radio, for I would clam- 
or for the latest episode every time I saw 
her. When “talkies” came, she would carry 
on a running commentary on the story, as 
we sat in the theatre. She bought me books 
and read them out loud to me. She helped 
we thus to acquire bits of information here 
and there, useful in orienting myself to the 
world, knowledge casually acquired by the 
hearing child but not by the deaf child— 
matters usually outside the scope of school. 

She took me to the country, to the zoo, 
to the beach with her other grandchildren. 
She knew that such outings “would benefit 
me, not only in playing with other children 
but also in “seeing the world.” She loved 
life and tried to impart some of her feel- 
ing to me. 

She was patient in answering my many, 
many questions. Whenever my parents 
remonstrated with me for being too inquisi- 
tive, Gram would always answer: “But it 
is the only way he can learn.” 

She gave me a feeling of security—so 
important to a deaf child— by telling me 
about her family who had settled in ‘Cali- 
fornia shortly after the Gold Rush and 
making me proud that I belonged to it. 


She would instruct her other grandchil- 
dren to pay attention to me, especially 
when we gathered together at the dining- 
room table, so that I would not feel left 
out of the conversation. Of course, her in- 
tentions had the opposite effect on my 
cousins, children being what they are; and 
they would taunt me unmercifully for be- 
ing her “favorite.” Even so, their teasing 
forced me—along with other things—to de- 
velop a sense of humor, a handy trait for 
a deaf person. 

To the very last, Gram worried about 
me. Naturally, having reached majoritv 
years ago, I would become impatient with 
her solicitude, but I understood her mo- 
tives and loved her for them. 

In gratitude for my grandmother’s love 
and understanding some of her devoted 
friends and relatives join me in establish- 
ing the Clara Block Memory Fund at the 
Volta Bureau. It will be used to purchase 
books which may be lent to parents. 

ARTHUR SIMON 





Much-Appreciated Appreciation 


An educator of the deaf in England re- 
cently wrote to the Volta Bureau in behalf 
of a pupil, a boy born without ears. The 
question was referred to a friend who is a 
prominent American otologist, and the in- 
formation he gave was relayed to the in- 
quirer. Excerpts from his reply follow: 


Thank you very much indeed for your letters 
regarding my enquiry about plastic surgery and 
artificial ears. 

The views of your informant have been passed 
on to the boy’s father who asked me to convey 
his deep appreciation of your kindness. He also 
informed me that he has already consulted the 
surgeon mentioned, and will do so again. 

Please thank the otologist you consulted; his 
style of explanation was a joy to read and ex- 
tremely helpful. Most English impressions of 
American medicine are formed from films and 
popular magazines; these tend to give a highly- 
coloured impression of American Medical Sci- 
ence. Your informant certainly proved how dis- 
torted most of our impressions can be. I would 
like to congratulate him on the clarity, medical 
history, research and explanation in his letter. 

My own thanks to yourself and members of the 
Volta Bureau for your kind courtesy. Should you 
ever have any queries about the education of the 
deaf in this country, I shall be only too pleased 
to help you. 
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New Superintendent in Michigan 


From the field of special education has 
come a new superintendent for the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf to succeed Mr. 
Harley Z. Wooden, who recently resigned 
to head the work for exceptional children 
in the National Education Association. The 
State Board of Education has announced 
the appointment of Mr. Bruce Siders, to 
assume his duties February 1. Mr. Siders, 
educated at Wayne University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has served as princi- 
pal of the Willard Junior High School in 
Highland Park, Michigan, which is the spe- 
cial education center for that city. 

Mr. Wallace J. Finch, former educator 
of the deaf who has been Acting Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan School since Mr. 
Wooden’s resignation, will continue in his 
present position as Superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Blind. 


Hearing Aids in War 

“Hearing Aids in War” was an editorial 
in a recent newspaper. This will interest 
you: “In the Korean War Army outposts 
and sentries have to be especially alert. 
Chinese Communists are adept in filtering 
through lines at night. With that in mind, 
the Army is testing the use of ordinary 
hearing aids for soldiers on sentry duty. 
Good results are reported, and it is possible 
the Army may adopt hearing aids for this 
special purpose. That seems sensible; and 
it will be gratifying to the hard of hearing 
back home who are sensitive about wearing 
such devices on the ground that many peo- 
ple think they’re only for 4-F’s.” 

—Hark, Feb. 1951. 





The Handicapped in India 


Ramachandra Rao Kavalgikar, Principal 
of the Government School for the Blind 
and Deaf in Hyderabad Deccan, India, is 
the author of the pamphlet “Way Out of 
Silence and Darkness.” As a Fellow of 
the United Nations, he spent six months 
traveling and studying conditions and edu- 
cational facilities for the deaf and the blind 
in the United States. In his report he pre- 
sents a comparison of existing numbers 
and conditions of those groups in this and 
his own country, and a statement regard- 
ing further facilities needed in India. 
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Vital Defense Materials 


General Dry Batteries, Inc., has ap 
nounced a plan to reclaim mercury from 
used mercury cell hearing aid batteries 
Dealers are asked to collect and retum 
postage prepaid, the old batteries in boxes 
supplied by the company. For this service, 
the company is prepared to pay the deal. 
ers a small amount, the price ranging wp 
to four cents on each battery, depending 
upon the size. Let every hearing aid wear. 
er do his part in the current emergency by 
saving his old mercury cells. When you 
next buy fresh batteries, take your used 
cells to your dealer, and thus aid in sab 
vaging a vital material which has trebled 
in price since the war in Korea. 





Dr. Best Honored 


Dr. Harry Best, former teacher of the 
deaf who has been since 1919 Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Kentucky, 
was recently honored by colleagues and 
other friends upon the occasion of his re 
tirement from teaching. In appreciation of 
Dr. Best, these friends presented a collee- 
tion of professional works to the Library 
of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Best will devote his time to sociologk 
cal research, particularly in regard to the 
training of the handicapped. He is the a 
thor of several books in the field of deal- 
ness, the best known of which is “Deafness 
and the Deaf in the United States,” pub 
lished in 1943. 





Freedoms That Spell Failure 


The fundamental freedoms of mankind 
are of tremendous importance to all Amer 
icans, and rightly so. 

Something new, however, is a list of five 
freedoms that spell failure. Here they are: 

1. Freedom from study. 

2. Freedom from records and planning 

3. Freedom from constant work. 

4. Freedom from responsibility. 

5. Freedom from discipline. 

No man can be a permanent success # 
long as these five freedoms weigh more if 
his mind than the necessity for carryig 
through on the basic principles of success 
—Adapted from Syracuse Weekly Blaze. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
AND 
EDUCATION 
Go 
HAND IN 
HAND 


A 12 
MONTH 
scHOOL 

YEAR 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 


Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 
mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 
does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 
elements, says two words and has a beautiful 
voice. 

(Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will. be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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If Polio Comes in 1951 


Do: Allow children to play with friends 
they have been with right along. Keep 
them away from new people, especially in 
the close daily living of a home. 

Do: Wash hands carefully before eat- 
ing and always after using the toilet—es- 
pecially important when polio is around. 
Also, keep food clean and covered. 

Do: Watch for signs of sickness, such 
as headache, fever, sore throat, upset stom- 
ach, sore muscles, stiff neck or back, ex- 
treme tiredness or nervousness, trouble in 
breathing or swallowing. 

Do: Put a sick person to bed at once, 
away from others, and call the doctor. 
Quick action may lessen crippling. 

Do: Telephone your local Chapter of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, if you need help. Locate through 
telephone book or health department. No 
patient need go without care for lack of 
money. Your Chapter will pay what you 
cannot afford. 

Do: Remember, at least half of all polio 
patients get well without any crippling. 

Don’t get over-tired by hard play, exer- 
cise, work or travel. This means men, 
women and children. 

Don’t get chilled. Don’t bathe or swim 
long in cold water or sit around in wet 
clothes. 

Don’t have mouth or throat operations 
during a polio outbreak. 

Don’t use another person's 
dishes, tableware or the like. 

Don’t take children to places where 
there is polio; ask your health department 
for advice. 

Don’t take your child out of camp or 
playground, where there is good health 
supervision. 


towels. 





TV Educates the Public 


Schools for the deaf in many places are 
finding television a valuable new medium 
through which to give the public an under- 
standing of deaf children and their needs. 

On January 19, the Los Angeles Junior 
High School classes for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing conducted a television pro- 
gram. Mrs. Nell Driggs Reed, who is the 
Coordinator for these special classes, was 
interviewed first to bring out statistics and 
general information about the children. 
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Then the speech therapist, Mr. Katz, 
onstrated a speech lesson with the aid 
an auditory training unit. 

Among other schools for the deaf 
have participated in television progr: 
the Lexington School, New York, 
was represented on the “Tex and Ji 
program on January 10. Two of thet 
ers, Mrs. Helen O’Connor and Miss 
nor Vorce, were interviewed to bring 
the school’s educational philosophy, 
then Dagmar Hank, an appealing 
blonde who took part a year ago in 
rededication program of the Volta Bure; 
carried on an animated conversation 
the program director, reading his lips op 
unrehearsed questions, and making herself 
understood readily. 

Both of these programs aroused much 
interest and promise to be productive of 
excellent results. 





Training for Teachers of Deaf-Blind 


A training course for teachers of deaf- 
blind children is to be offered at Michigan 
State Normal College in Ypsilanti, this 
summer, to help fill the urgent need for 
such teachers. The course will extend from 
June 20 to July 25, 1951. Those who have 
the foundation for teaching speech and 
language to deaf children can learn in this 
short period the special adaptation of meth 
od required to educate deaf-blind children. 

The course will be given by Miss Inis B. 
Hall, M.A., Principal of the Department for 
the Deaf-Blind at the California School for 
the Blind and formerly Principal of the 
Department for the Deaf-Blind at Perkins 
Institution. It is jointly sponsored by Per 
kins Institution and the American Four 
dation for the Blind, and offers a real chal 
lenge in the field of oral education. 

Friday, June 1, is the last date on whieh 
applications for admission to the cours 
will be accepted. Write to Dr. F. E. Loni 
Director, Horace H. Rackham School @ 
Special Education, Michigan State Nor 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





Mr. Chernev, Not Mr. Burton 
The Votta REVIEW regrets that the namie 
of Burton Chernev was transposed in 
report of Deaf Graduates on page 59 of 
the February issue. 
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Light up your uF Fidore! 


Hear without embarrassment at home... in 
YO U RS your social and business life. Let Radioear 
@ @ @ bring you the hearing happiness it is bringing 


to thousands. 


nd BRIGHTER YEARS SO TINY... SO POWERFUL 


af Radioear’s “Starlet” packs real power into a 


through HEARI NG with tiny hearing aid designed for graceful wearing. 


Light as a pocket watch. Yet powerful enough 


or RADIOEAR Hearing Aids! for most “hard-to-fit” cases. 


2c £s 





be saat Bg? Beautifully styled by one of America’s lead- 
it Mi yy ing designers. Exclusive high-output micro- 
js NN phone . . . convenient three-position tone 
h. control. Extremely low operating costs. 

. In addition to the “Starlet,” Radioear makes 
B, the world’s only all-magnetic hearing aids 
or for those who need extra hearing features. 
: E. A. MYERS & SONS 

. BAYS RADIOEAR BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 

‘ Get new light on Your hearing problem 

J. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


F = 
pe sitter hes om 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 


t > 

| PITTSBURGH 16, PA. _ Please send me, with- 
pworthy yi out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 





Tus help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 
Aids 
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Driver Training Class 

Our school has begun its third year of 
drivers’ training. There have been twenty 
pupils each year enrolled in the class. 

The first year the school was unable to 
get a car for the “behind the wheel” train- 
ing and no one took the test for licenses. 
Five of the first year class were seniors and 
didn’t come back to school. The second 
year the fifteen pupils who returned took 
their “behind the wheel” training and all 
got licenses except one. All twenty who 
enrolled last year got their licenses. 

This year, our third year, we are sure 
the twenty enrolled will get their licenses 
in the spring and be better and more care- 
ful drivers for having taken the training. 

Each member of this year’s class is 
working on a project. One boy is making 
miniature road markers showing all road 
warnings. Before he started this project, 
he decided what he was going to do, and 
on all his football trips he watched the 
roads to see how many different markers 
he could find. Another pupil is making a 
scrap book of the traffic laws written in 
condensed form and illustrated with pic- 
tures. Each of the class has a different 
project. The four pupils who have the best 
projects completed by April will get a nice 
trip to some place of interest. 


The Deaf Oklahoman, 





Reports Received 


The following reports have been received 
by the Volta Bureau and will be placed in 
the library with pleasure and appreciation: 

Clarke School for the Deaf (Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts): Eighty-third annual 
report, 1949-1950. 

Colorado School for Deaf and Blind 
(Colorado Springs): Seventy-fifth and 
seventy-sixth annual reports, 1948-1950. 

Florida State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind (Saint Augustine): President’s 
biennial report, 1948-1950. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, School for the 
Deaf: Ninety-second annual report, 1949- 
1950. 

Inrichting Voor Doofstommen-Onderwijs 
(Rotterdam, Holland): Verslag over het 
jaar 1949, 
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Koninklijk Instituut voor Doofstomme 
Jongens (Gent, Belgium): Gedenkboek 
1825-1950. 

South Carolina School for the Deaf ang | 
the Blind (Spartanburg): One hundred 
second annual report, 1950. 

University of the State of New York: 
Forty-fifth annual report of the Education 
Department, 1949, Volume 2, Statistics 
(for the school year ending June, 1948), 





New Speech and Hearing Service 

In November 1950, St. Luke’s Hospital 
Chicago, inaugurated a new department 
the Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation 
Service, with Mr. William F. Waldrop a 
Director. Mr. Waldrop has worked in the 
Hearing Clinic at Northwestern University 
Medical School, assisted with a hearing 
survey of the Evanston Public Schools, 
and had four years’ experience with speech 
and hearing problems in the Illinois Offiee 
of the Veterans Administration. 

The services include hearing tests, selec 
tion of hearing aids, auditory training, 
lipreading, speech correction and conser. 
vation of speech. 





New Building at Illinois State Normal 


With a ceremony featuring Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy of Los Angeles and Lt. Governor 
Sherwood Dixon of Springfield, Illinois, 
the new Special Education Building at 
Illinois State Normal University was dedi- 
cated on March 2 to the handicapped chil- 
dren of the state. The new building, the 
largest and most valuable ever constructed 
on the ISNU campus, was first opened for | 
use in September 1950. It includes facil 
ities for the education of teachers for all 
types of exceptional children and for the 
operation of a laboratory school for 300 
children, kindergarten through high school, 





Handicapped Children, Wyoming 


A workshop for regular classroom teach 
ers, school administrators, and parents iN 
the education and care of handicapped 
children “was held at the University of 
Wyoming in Laramie July 24 to August 29, 
1950. A report of the sessions has been 
published by the Wyoming Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, which spon 
sored the workshop. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 








For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FREE CONFIDENTIAL 
EXAMINATION AT YOUR 


Shorlrue 
HEARING 
CENTER 


at Sears major stores 


xt Complete hearing service . 
at lowest possible cost! 
Silvertone Hearing Aids at 


$74.50, 99.50 and 124.50! . 


» Use Sears Easy Payment Plan! 


SEND FOR MORE DETAILS | 


. 604 ? 
rest Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, 


Please send me further inform 
Silvertone Hearing Aids and ser 


ation about 
vices. 
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“Mary Chapman Schoo!” in Burma 
The annual report for the year ending 
March 31, 1950, of the School for the Deaf” 
in Rangoon, Burma, has been received, 
The school, which is an oral one, has cele. 
brated its thirtieth year in operation. It js 
maintained by the Bible Churchmen’s Mis. 
sionary Society of London and has had- 
since its inception a teacher training cok 
lege associated with it. Probably that schoula 
is one of the few schools for the deaf in 
the world that at present has sufficient pen = 
sonnel, but that is unquestionably due f 
the very limited enrollment. There is ng 
compulsory education for deaf children an 
the school population remains under thirty 
although it is estimated that approximately 
400 children are born deaf each year if 
Burma. It is felt that if there were more 
applicants for teacher training more special 
schools could be established throughout the 
country. 






















Skin Tension Audiometer 


The Cincinnati Speech and Hearing 
Center is happy and proud to announé 
that it has received complete equipmeml 
for skin tension audiometry, through th 
generosity of Mr. Powel Crosley, Jr., 
the Crosley Foundation. The equipment 
an all-in-one cabinet which can be op 
erated by one person, and is based on them 
original design of Dr. Bordley and Dr 
Hardy of Johns Hopkins University, re” 
designed by Dr. Kirschner and Dr. Hag 
gard of Cincinnati. Mr. Borah Schnaider, 
Executive Director of the Cincinnati Speech 
and Hearing Center, plans to use the im 
strument primarily for research at present. 








Free Bibliography on Handicapped 

The library of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South — 
La Salle, Chicago 3, Illinois, has compiled 
a 57-page bibliography containing 34 
annotated titles which is available free om 
request. The bibliography, entitled * ‘Bib 
liography on the Psychology of the Handky 
capped,” has been compiled for students 
and professional workers, and its titles 
cover psychological testing, mental hy 
giene, and parent-child relationships. 
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BATTERIES 


ive Chrome Protection Makes 
Exclusie si the Big, New Difference! 
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e Burgess Batteries give you more hours of useful life 
. ’ because exclusive Chrome Protection holds down 
‘ There’s a BURGESS power loss when hearing aid is turned off. Double 
h Battery to Fit All moisture-proof barrier around each cell seals in the 
e p 7 Ui power; keeps battery ready and alive longer. Burgess 
, opular Hearing Aids also gives you more battery in the same space. Amaz- 
Titan Gin teathiitd. wal Head ing new pliofilm insulation eliminates heavy, thick 
a es ie adh hia arn insulators that steal battery space—and makes it pos- 
= — sible to pack more power-giving ingredients into 
r ¥ botteries for self-contained in- every cell. And Burgess assures you of even, static- 
hagy “vments—and long-life “A” batteries free hearing because metallic links between cells 
j for all popular hearing aids. See can’t work loose like old-fashioned pressure con- 
, your hearing aid dealer now—he has tacts. Save money—enjoy better hearing—discover 
fresh stock! the big, new difference in batteries at your hearing 
: ; aid dealer’s today! 
s 


BURGESS hearing cid BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








SELECTED BOOKS 
IN THIS FIELD 





AUDIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF 
HEARING: A Developing Profession- 
al Specialty. By Norton Canfield, M.D., 
Yale Univ. ‘‘Nothing quite as comprehen- 
sive, concise and direct has appeared.” 
—Arch. Otolaryng. 1950, 60 pp. ....81.75 





THE TEMPORAL BONE AND THE 
EAR. By Theodore H. Bast, Ph.D., Univ. 
Wis., and Barry J. Anson, Ph.D., North- 
western Univ. ‘‘Problems that have long 
been neglected and theories that have been 
erroneously accepted are here clarified.’’— 
Arch. Otolaryng. 1949, 502 pp., 570 illus. 
i wg fy) ae: AOS $12.00 





YOUR DEAF CHILD: A Guide for 
Parents. By Helmer R. Myklebust, Ed.D., 
Northwestern Univ. This book will open 
the eyes of many to the happy possibilities 
that lie ahead for deaf children. What 
deafness means; parents’ groups; causes 
and types of deafness; speech; your atti- 
tudes and what they mean; hearing aids; 
how to train the deaf child; speech read- 
ing; what to expect from the deaf child. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Directory of schools 
for the deaf and hard of hearing in the 
United States and Canada. 1950, 132 pp., 
NN a i csc cdnspacnatiiabenvesocespipeoevscine $2.50 





SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN VIS- 
ION AND AUDITION. By J. Donald 
Harris, Ph.D., U. S. Naval Research Lab. 
“Through abstraction and comparison. the 
author synchronizes certain aspects of the 
eye and ear, an excellent start towards ar- 
riving at a general principle of organiza- 
tion and theory of the whole sensorium.” 
— Digest Ophth. & Otolaryng. 1950, 56 pp. 

$1.50 








TUBERCULOSIS OF THE EAR, 
NOSE, AND THROAT. By M. OC. 
Myerson, M.D., New York City. ‘The re- 
freshing candor, the sane clinical attitude 
and the modesty of presentation of his ma- 
terial by the author recommend this vol- 
ume to all those who may meet tuberculosis 
in this special field.”,—J.A.M.A. 1944, 304 
pp., 119 illus. 

















CHARLES C THOMAS, PUBLISHER 


Springfield, Illinois 
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“The Oral Way of Living” 
Appearing in the February, 1951, ig 
of The Teacher of the Deaf, the bi-moni 
British Journal of the National College 
Teachers of the Deaf, is the first of 
ries of twelve articles by various Bri 
educators of the deaf. Entitled “The } 
ern Approach to the Treatment of 
Handicapped: Habilitation and Rehab 
tion,” and written by Dr. A. W. G. Ewi 
it stresses the need for using any and ey 
technical device to train the deaf or hi 
of hearing child. Particular emphasi 
on the use of hearing aids. The coope 
tion of parents with teachers is urged 
An introduction to this series on * 
Oral Way of Living,” written by 
Irene R. Ewing, also appears in that is 





Report from Australia 


On behalf of the Australian Associati 
for Better Hearing and with the help of 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, M 
Dorothy Jackson made a study of facilities 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing i 
the United States, Canada, and Gre 
Britain, from April to December, 19% 
She has written an able and interesting 
port of her travels and observations. If 
cluded are suggestions to her organizatidi 
for a number of constructive and worth 
while projects. Among other things, sit 
points out the need for a survey of th 
available services for the deaf and the hart 
of hearing, and the need for training @ 
teachers of lipreading. 

There are few inaccuracies in the repoft 
regarding the educational facilities f# 
those with defective hearing in the United 
States, but the author places a general auf 
of near-perfection over that field in thi 
country, which unfortunately is not entirely 
deserved. 





Molly 
(From page 208) 


ence comprised the years just before ail 
just after I was married. I was runnilf 
around New York with the man I was# 
marry, and we had some wonderful timé® 
There are so many things to do in 

York for only a small amount of mone} 
At that time the ferry rides to Staten © 
land or to the Palisades by the Dyckmal 
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: TELEX Caring al 
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_ See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 

th 1. Volume control. Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 
hari ” pars Lame Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 
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ful tubes. 





weighs only 2% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 
your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 











port . Instantly 

for we meal Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 

ited ridge—ne ser. Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 

vice problem! : ‘ 

ur 5. New dise-type _ Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 

this “printed” ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 

rely = Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 
ep a try the phenomenal Telex 300. And be sure to clip and 


mail the coupon below. 


| FREED mim-ttctet meer me 
Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Send me more news about the new Telex 
Hearing Aids, plus your booklet on testing 
my hearing at home. 
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The Graduate School 
of 
Western Reserve University 
and its affiliate 


The Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 18 — July 27 


TEACHING THE DEAF 


Teaching Speech to the Deaf 
Teaching Reading to the Deaf 
Teaching Language to the Deaf 
History of Education of the Deaf 
Methods of Teaching Content Subjects 
Preschool Nursery Methods 


AUDIOLOGY 
Hearing Aids 
Practice in Fitting Hearing Aids and Audi- 
tory Training 
Hearing Conversation 
Lipreading 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
Speech Problems of Preschool Children 
Clinical Methods in Speech and Hearing 
Therapy 
Clinical Practice and Observation 
Stuttering 


ALLIED COURSES in psychology and 


education permit teachers to qualify for 
national and state certificates. A full pro- 
gram in speech therapy on advanced under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Tuition schol- 
arships and assistantships are available for 
the winter and spring sessions of the Grad- 
uate School. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete Training for Teachers of the Deaf 

Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau 

Practice and Observation with all types of 
pathologies 

Training program for social and executive 
secretaries of hearing societies and for 
state supervisors of hearing and speech 
conservation. 

A complete program of courses in Dramatic 
Arts, Radio and Television, Rhetoric and 
Public Speaking is also available. 


Georce J. Fortune, 
Director 
Warren H. GARDNER, 
Professor of Hearing and 

Speech Therapy 
Lucy M. Moore 

Assistant Professor of 

Hearing and Speech Therapy 
11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Street Ferry were only five cents each, g 
either one was the means of reaching 
comparable beauty and enjoyment. We! 
tramped the Palisades and the beaches jj: 
all weathers, and there is scarcely a streg 
on Manhattan we did not walk through 
often arguing bitterly. I recall a time whep! 
my fiancé stopped in the middle of Brook 
lyn Bridge and refused to go a step further 
unless I told him in detail just what 
thought of the philosophy of Henri Berg 
son. As I had not then read a line { 
Bergson, I could not fulfill this requix 
ment, but he refused to believe I was§ 
illiterate. ’ 

“Of course you've read Bergson. Yous 
always quoting Proust and Proust’s philog 
ophy is based on Bergson.” 

“Well I haven’t read Bergson, and’ 
won't talk about a writer I know nothing 
about.” _@ 

We were at a dead set. For if two pen 
sons become involved in an insoluble arga 
ment in the middle of Brooklyn Bridge 
wish to walk away from each other, them 
are only two possible directions to go= 
toward Brooklyn or toward New York. As 
neither of us wanted to go to Bro 
we had to resolve our differences and 
turn to New York together. 

Those years were fun, and deeply 
warding, but they, too, had their sa 
and sorrow and difficulty, and tho 
often look back on them with inner 
fulness, I would not willingly live 
over. 

In saying I have grown better adjustel 
to life as the years pass, I don’t o<_ 
mean “happier.” I dislike to use the wom 
“happiness,” because it means so many dit 
ferent things to different people. Happk 
ness, like discipline and character, comes 
from within, and not from the outward sé 
ting of one’s life. So long as I can ge 
around on my own legs and earn my im 
with my own brain, I find life a good 
venture. I would not want to live it ovey 
but I would not have missed any of it, 

I do not want to miss whatever comes. — 

One great advantage of growing ie 
the growing realization that nothing is 
nal. In youth, every grief, every disa 
ment, every tragedy hits with the impact OF 
finality; but when we have lived a 
many years, we know that life still goes 0”, 
in spite of death and taxes and H-bombs; 
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“now TWO $75 Zenith HEARING AID 
models instead of ONE 


s—the Zenith "tMINIATURE’’— 
lable at all Zenith dealers . . 





a sensational succes 
Modern and efficient—avai 
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ENITH “ROYAL'S75 "2" 
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, nique 
WORRY SAVER” EMERGENCY SWITCH (pat. appld. for) 


convenient switch and you have fresh : 
the last bit of battery use—with an. — instantly. (Also gives you 


THE NEW "ROYAL" IS SMALLER THAN EVEN THE TINY “MINIATURE” 
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WE BELIEVE NO HEARING See the Brand NEW 


Telit ied) eee eS / ..... NITH? «. 
MORE THAN $75 cee & ROYAL” 


FWE WANTED TO BUILD A HEARING AID TO SELL 
AT $150. OR $200 WE WOULD NOT KNOW HOW 





Hearing Aid with “Worry Saver” 
Emergency Switch $7 5 


- 10 MANUFACTURE ZENITH INSTRUMENTS BETTER— Readyto wear. Tiny, Powerful— Comfortable. 

| ve ORHOW TO OBTAIN MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS ; R > = 

dif | THAN NOW GO INTO OUR $75 HEARING AIDS. DON’T TRY THE ''ROYAL” OR THE “MINI- 
ppi- BE FOOLED - ATURE”—AT OUR RISK—if any $200 


> bn WL ais Hearing Aid IN YOUR OPINION in 
Ue fi pe : Ne tng any way outperforms a $75 Zenith 
¥° President YOUR MONEY BACK (under our 


Zenith Radio Corporation _Zenithis as inconspicvovs | CONDITIONAL 10 day return 


sel- : 
as possible—with spe- Vu 

get Purchase or inquire—about the new Zenith “Royal” - "concealing — ervileee Se ichnetieenngli vy 
be comer from an authorized Zenith Hearing rene See 3 

re ler. He will welcome your inquiry whether you 

©} buy or not. (Consult your local Classified Telephone MAKERS OF WORLD FAMOUS TELEVISION, 
sow ana igual us direct. for your local dealer RADIO, FM, AND HEARING AIDS 

complete information. Fuh 





BS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 551 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Wl. 


ENITH 


7 Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature {including time 

sh i payment plan) and list of local dealers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith 

* Lal ” d “R hy 

oink RADIO CORPORATION | Cae ten eee 

ct A ace wanted Gaps. SBI j WMIRO--20---sescnrerererenaraccrenennerennnnnsesnnananynnrentMASAeTS 

z004 5801 Dickens Avenue B MMBRi «soi csnsds<psvsnsosss+nnsewepuburmnydeomimneyemnenethroehsines 

; on, Chicago 39, Illinois aap 1 : 
CH bd otitis bens os seeore eves cecsenss sh ues Zone.....- Slate... cscs vveees ! 


nbs; MAIL TODAY GV nt sheen ee eanannaaeaes 
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it > Pe ‘ ; nannanneeee™ 


.. AND NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN THE EAR 





How wonderful to be so 
amazingly free of deafness! 
Now I hear even whispers 
with crystal clarity—enjoy music, 
movies, church—the whole glorious 
world of sound far beyond my highest 
hopes! And it all started when I sent 
for information about the revolu- 
tionary “‘electronic ear’’ recently per- 
fected by a noted Chicago electronic 
scientist. Why don’t you find out 
about it, too. No cost—no obligation 
—just mail the coupon. 





MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co.—Dept. 0000 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE BOOK 








}_ Beltone Hearing Aid Co.—Dept. 0000 1 

‘ 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, lil. t 

| Without cost or obligation, send the 1 
valuable FREE booklet of new facts 

] about deafness and how to overcome it. ] 

onc cebacsenpiabiptwetohnse ives 

" PENG 555s bb0b5040n0ncccdbeseceecees } 
BOR: 66a skdie bAs 44048 __ | Pre I 


om ee Gen Gan Gaee cous ees Ge eas ame one eo ond 
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and that nothing in our lives says finis; 
that we cannot even make a final mistake— 
we always have another chance to learn, 
At least that is the way it is in my phi- 
losophy. 
Sincerely yours, 
Motty MATHER, 





Parents 
(From page 205) 


child psychiatrist in Chicago. The psychia- 
trist eliminated psychological deafness, 
leaving us with a mixed picture of aphasia 
with a possible hearing loss. 

So little is known about aphasia that we 
were confronted with quite a problem as to 
where we could find proper educational fa. 
cilities for an aphasic child. About a month 
ago we received this Roundabout. In it 
was a letter from Mrs. L. telling about her 
work with aphasic children at Central In 
stitute. While I had known that the L’s 
were in St. Louis last year and that Jeffrey 
had been a pupil at CID, I hadn’t known 
that Mrs. L. had been working with aphasie 
children. 

Since the arrival of this Roundabout | 
have contacted Mrs. L., and to make a long 
story short, she is now tutoring Billy. You 
can well imagine how grateful we are for 
the existence of this “correspondence group 
of friends.” It is too early to report on 
Billy’s progress, but I hope to have inter- 
esting news when it is my turn to write 
to you again. 


Mrs. W. C. F., Wisconsin. 


Jeff's Mother Is Helping Billy 
A few days after Mrs. W. C. F. wrote the 
foregoing letter, this one was written by 
Mrs. A, L., a member of the same group. 
Jeffrey was four years three months old at 
the time. He is deaf, not aphasic. 


We are now happily settled in what we 
hope will be a permanent home for us. We 
are only six short blocks from Jeff’s school. 
The Atwater School in Shorewood consists 
of several rooms, nineteen deaf and hard 
of hearing children, and three teachers 
within a graded school for hearing chik 
dren. At the kindergarten level the chil 
dren spend about forty minutes each day 
with hearing children in a regular kinder- 
garten situation. When they are of first 
grade age they have art and gym with the 
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~ The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Free Reading Period—Graduating Class 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 120 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
27 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in three carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


wy Caione A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


THE SUMMER CAMP PARENTS OF 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 


REGULAR 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 
plus 
EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES BY 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 


GOOD LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS, 
EXCELLENT CUISINE, EXPERIENCED 
DIETITIAN. 


Write Now for Information 


Milton & Laura Nadoolman 


2264 CRESTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 











KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


KENT, OHIO 


Summer Courses 
for Teachers of the Deaf 


Conducted by 
RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, Ed.D. 


Refresher Courses in Speech, Language 
and Reading 

Reading and Language 

Social and Related Sciences 

Additional Courses by Other Staff 
Members in Special Education and in 
Speech and Hearing 

Observation of Demonstration Classes 

Graduate and Undergraduate Credit 

JUNE 18 - JULY 27 


Write for further information and summer 
school bulletin to: 
Registrar 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
KENT, OHIO 
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hearing youngsters, and so on through the 
six grades. When they are ready they start 
seventh grade at the Shorewood Junior. 
Senior High School. By that time some 
children can proceed on their own. Others 
come back to the School for the Deaf (the 
Atwater School) for help in lipreading new 
vocabulary, etc. The amount of help need 
ed depends on the child, his loss, person. 
ality, scholastic ability and so forth. We 
feel that this is a good, well-rounded prow 
gram. = 
We especially appreciate the contacts 
with hearing children and the normal type 
of childhood this setup will give Jeffrey. T 
don’t think he spends as much time if 
speech lessons at school as he did at CID, 
but I am helping him a little at home and 
I am reassured by the very good speech of 
older pupils at Atwater. We parents of deaf 
children are so often torn between the de- 
sire to give our children a normal child 
hood and the knowledge that their life 
must often be altered to provide for a good 
special education. We feel quite fortunate 
to find here a good speech and language 
education within the framework of a good 
regular school for hearing children and lo- 
cated in the type of community we should 
always prefer to live in. 

Jeff's language is jumping ahead. He 
uses such terms as “too long,” “too much 
jam,” “I forgot (that) grandfather (is) 
coming,” and “snow very high.” He has 
learned to use such verbs as have, saw, 
caught, and found. He knows the meanings 
of such words as son, daughter, husband 
and wife, and can tell how old he is and 
guess at any child’s age. His speech is good 
but is lagging far behind his language. He 
picks up and tries to say so many new 
words each week that often faulty pronun- 
ciation is incorporated into his vocabulary 
before either his teacher or I can establish 
the correct pronunciation. But I guess that 
is a common problém. 

As Mrs. F. stated, I an now tutoring 
Billy two hours a week. It is too early to 
report progress, but he is doing a few 
things for us that show improvement. 
think that one of the most remarkable ¢o- 
incidences is the fact that Mrs. F. and I 
were classmates in grade and high school 
and knew each other very well. We had 
lost contact after high school and neither 
of us knew the other’s married name. An 
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“Train-Ear” permits the use of 
a variety of material for home 
ear-training. 


SG Ft CEA. EM, OS “UR = 


THE MAICO CO., INC. 
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Only you can hear it!—when 
you listen through the large 
comfortable headphones. 
Even if “Train-Ear's” power- 
ful volume is turned on full, 
NO ONE IN YOUR HOME 


IS DISTURBED! 











Do you have trouble recognizing sounds like 
gy “ts? “eh,” “PP? Oc “ea,” “ay,” “S"?. Today 
—for the first time in history—you can really 
improve your perception of vowels and con- 
sonants that give you trouble . . . and right in 
your own home! 

An amazing development, the MAICO 
“Train-Ear,” makes se/f-training for the hard 
of hearing a reality. You can increase your 
mastery of sounds that have been “getting 
away” from you! 

Through ‘“Train-Ear,” by means of special 
records or with a friend speaking to you 
through the microphone, your word-under- 
standing rapidly becomes better. And as your 
word-understanding advances, you make fewer 
and fewer mistakes. Your training period be- 
comes shorter. The improvement seems almost 
miraculous. 

Mail the coupon today. Learn what self- 





training can do for you. A handsome illustrated 
brochure will come to you, free of charge, in 
a plain wrapper. 


989 Maico Bidg., Mpls., Minn. 


H Tell me how I can self-train 
i to hear better. Also send free 

brochure. Please remember 
\ the PLAIN WRAPPER. 
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PETER PAN CAMP 


Where deaf babies start their oral 
education in a Fairyland 





3 Groups—Ages 3-12 Co-ed. 
Nursery — Brownies — Pirates 


The Camp is a Summer Session of Cleary 
Oral School, Lake Ronkonkoma, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Complete Staff—Nurse and Doctor—27th Year 
6 Weeks—Inclusive fee—$300. Limited enroll- 
ment. 





—_Kinzie Books — 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range _. reser ete Ve $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading benim TO 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
Fanioe views. uo SS. 88.76 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, Ii, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
|___P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash.___ 
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so it wasn’t until we met again in Mik 
waukee that we realized that we had bee 
writing in this roundabout without realiz 
ing that we knew each other at all. 


Mrs. A. L., Wisconsin. 





Opportunities 
(From page 203) 


New York: Lexington School for 
the Deaf. Board and room scholarships 
for all resident student teachers. Scholar 
ships at Teachers College also available 
Write to Dr. C. D. O’Connor, Supt., 904 
Lexington Ave., New York 21. 

New York: Syracuse University, 
Syracuse. Assistantships open for ind- 
viduals majoring either in the education 
of children with impaired hearing or in 
speech pathology and audiology: $1200 
for the academic year. Write to Dr. Louis 
M. DiCarlo, Executive Director, Hearing 
and Speech Center, 817 University Avenue, 
Syracuse. 

Ohio: Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. Full tuition scholarships: for 
students training at the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center. Teaching assistantship, 
preschool deaf: $500 for 5 morning se 
sions weekly, Winter and Spring sessions; 
9 hours of tuition exemption, each session. 
Research assistantship: $800 for 9 months, 
remission of 9 hours of tuition each semes- 
ter; 20 hours weekly. Clinical assistant- 
ships: $700 to $1200 (depending on past 
training) for twelve months (begin June 
11 and September 1); two weeks’ vaca 
tion, remission of 9 hours’ tuition each 
semester; 20 hours a week (30 cases). 
Fellowship in research and therapy: $120 
for 12 months, two weeks’ vacation; 20 
hours per week, remission of 9 hours’ tuk 
tion, Winter and Spring sessions (start 
ing June 11 or September 1). Working 
scholarships: from Daniel Dauby Memo 
rial Scholarship Fund for Graduate St 
dents, for partial payment of tuition or e& 
penses at Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center, while studying at Western Reserve 
University Graduate School. Remuneration 
and working time arranged according to 
demands for clinical services and needs of 
student. Write to Director of Admissions, 
Western Reserve University, 11124 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6. 
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NEW and ORIGINAL 


The AMAZING 


PARAVOX 


“TOP-twin-tone’’ 
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The HEARING AID with 2 Crystal MICROPHONES 


This is new! Now, for the first time, you can have a 
hearing aid, operating with two crystal microphones, 
placed at top of aid! 


This means—avoiding microphone clothing rub—new 
possibilities in tone balance, matched microphones— 
and better hearing for thousands of potential users. 


As you listen to the new “TOP-twin-tone” you'll under- 
stand better than we can describe in words, the re- 
markable achievement that has been made in sound 
amplification. Yes, the performance of dual crystal 
microphones does offer great possibilities in better 
hearing, better understanding of sounds. 

If you are getting a new hearing aid, if you are in- 
vesting in equipment so that you may hear better, 
insist on the “TOP-twin-tone.” Priced at $215, each,* 
it is made to meet an ideal of performance, not a price 
limitation. 





~ ¢ 
HEARS THRU TOP 


and avoids clothing micro- 


phone scrape, so annoying 


and disturbing. 


ee 
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BALANCE 
Two Crystal Microphones of- 
fer greater usable sensitivity, 
many possibilities in tone bal- 


ance. 
*Minimum price, not including meld, 
accessories. 


PARAVOX, INC.—2056 East 4th St.—CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


FOR DEAF — HARD OF HEARING AND 
HEARING CHILDREN — 3 to 15 YEARS 





CROYDON, BUCKS C0., PA. 


ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


Lipreading, Speech and Acoustical 
Training Given Special Attention 


The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 
Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 
nicians and Counsellors. 


MISS RUTH A. McCONNELL, Director 
30 W. EVERGREEN AVENUE 


CHESTNUT HILL PHILA. 18, PA. 








THE NEW 
Speechmaster 


A new visual aid 
in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 
The child sees the 
positions of the 
tongue, operates 
the device and 
imitates the move- 
ments. 

Further’ informa- 
tion will be gladly 
furnished upon 

request. 


THE SPEECHMASTER COMPANY 
152 Coeyman Ave. 





Nutley, New Jersey 

















TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Dlinois 








STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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Pennsylvania: University of Pitts 
burgh, Pittsburgh. Graduate teaching 
assistantships: half-time; $1000 for aca. 
demic year of two semesters; remission of 
laboratory and other fees; tuition alloy. 
ance of 9 credits per semester. Write ty 
Dr. Jack Matthews, Director, Speech Clinic, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. 

Texas: Southern Methodist Univer. 
sity, Dallas: Tuition scholarships. Write 
to C. L. Wisseman, School of Education, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, 


University of Washington. One or 
Write to Dr 


more graduate fellowships. 
H. G. Rahskopf, Executive Officer, Dept. 
Speech, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, 

West Virginia University. One 
four graduate assistantships: $500 
$1000 plus tuition rebate. Write to 
J. H. Henning, Head, Dept. 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

University of Wisconsin. Five grad 
uate assistantships: $900 per year, permit 
full graduate credit. Fellowships: up 
$1000 a year for students with unusually 
high academic records, no duties involved. 
Write to John V. Irwin, Director, Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, University of Wiscon 
sin, Madison 6. 





Public 
(From page 201) 

of our visiting day and send groups of 
prospective teachers. Incidentally, this is 
an excellent means of encouraging young 
people to enter the field of teaching the 
deaf. A theological seminary takes advair 
tage of this opportunity to visit, and sends 
young men about to take up ministerial po 
sitions in various communities. Important 
visitors to our Board of Education are at 
vised about the regular trip through the 
school. Medical and dental students are 
brought in groups by their professors. 
Each year the new members of the stall 
of the Board of Health—both doctors and 
nurses—are escorted through the school, 
thus gaining a first hand knowledge of the. 
New York City program for acoustically 
handicapped children. 

It is a privilege to explain the problemg 
of the deaf to all these various groups 
young people starting out on their chosen 
careers. Sometime, they in turn may need 
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2 p= New Method for 
_ SPEECH IMPROVEMENT NT 
y An Audio-Visual Aid that 





o @ LIP READING 
@ ACOUSTIC TRAINING 


HROM Ovo 


iS Includes: Bs 
Enclosed High Quality Audio inplifie with compression cis’ oe 
cuit; Dynamic Microphone; Three matched High Quality Head- 
: © sets; Three picture-word Speech Reels and Manval of Instructions >». 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 

















Now Ready 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 
Price $4.00 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 





Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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to give guidance with the problem of degf. 
ness. It is an opportunity to clear up mam 
bits of misinformation and to arouse » 
interest in the educational problems of the 
deaf. Many of the young people to whop 
we are talking today will hold prominey 
positions in their respective communitig 
in the future and, because of their visit jp 
this type of school, will have a_ bette 
knowledge of the problems involved. 


In addition to the numerous groups and 
individuals who seek an invitation to visi 
the school, parents of new pupils, and par 
ents who are interested in entering thei 
youngsters in the school, are urged to take 
advantage of this opportunity to see th 
children at work. When pupils are fir 
admitted to the school, both father anf 
mother are advised as to the day of th 
week when the regular tour is scheduled 
Parents who are considering the transfé 
of their children to the school are coum 
selled that they should see the school itfp 














to do a good “selling job” for our young 
deaf people to prospective employers. It 
is an opportunity to discuss the modem T 
teaching techniques and to explain the at§, 
vantages of the oral method. It provide§; 
an opportunity to foster the terminology df fT 
“deaf” rather than the out-moded “deal 
and dumb” that is still heard. The proper 
use of hearing aids and the training neces 
sary to gain the maximum benefits from 
them can be explained. 

The advantages of a visiting day cal 
mean as much to schools in rural areas # 
to those situated in large cities. Some @ 
the schools for the deaf are at a distance 
of many miles from nursing and medical 
schools, teacher training colleges and thee 
logical seminaries. Can a visiting day i 
an important part of their school program! 
Yes, indeed. The number of new friends 
made for the school will be amazing. f 
necessary, the schools and colleges in the 
area should be urged to hire a bus ait 
make the visit an all day jaunt. It wi 
repay them in inspiration and in knowledge 
gained. , 
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firg#Audivox announces a hearing aid advance of 


terest to every hard-of-hearing person. The 
the pee Audivox Super 67, based on Bell Telephone 
boratories designs, now incorporateselectronic 
ovations to bring you better hearing than 
ver—whether your hearing loss is slight or 
vere. You'll hear better in quiet or in noisy 
. in crowded restaurants . . . in group 
nversations. The new Super 67 provides greater 
iy mpower for those who need it, new ability to hear 
understand without strain. 


“Modern Miracle’’ Receiver 


The 1951 Audivox Super 67 retains all the won- 
derful advantages of last year’s popular model, 
including the tiny “‘modern miracle’’ receiver. 
This little receiver is so tiny that it is scarcely 


er 


at: 


Engineered to help you hear 


understand better 





noticeable even when worn in the ear. Or it can 
be hidden directly behind the ear, with a short, 
hardly visible, connecting tube. 


Wider Frequency Range 


The Super 67, with its tiny receiver, covers a 
frequency range that is far wider—and it repro- 
duces more overtones—than any other aid known 
to Audivox. Yet it is so small and light that size 
is no longer a problem. 


Your local Audivox Dealer will be happy to 
furnish full details about the new 1951 Super 67. 
(You'll find him listed under “Hearing Aids”’ in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. Look for 
‘‘Audivox Hearing Aids” or “‘Western Electric 
Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail the coupon below. 
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F parts to our dealers. 

r 

Try the new 1951 \ 
‘| Mi 

| @udivox 

s Super 67 


“}WITH THE “MODERN MIRACLE” RECEIVER 


2 A Product of Audivox, Inc., Successor to 
Mastery Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 








To Users of the 1950 Super 67—If you purchased a 1950 Super 67 recently, Audivox 
believes it only fair that you, too, benefit from these engineering advances. Consequently, 
Audivox has arranged with the dealer from whom you purchased the aid to incorporate 
these innovations at no cost to you. This work will be done as rapidly as we can supply 


FREE BOOKLETS 
AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. Y-5 
259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
more details about the new 1951 Audi- 
vox Super 67. Also include your free 
booklet on the causes of deafness. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Speech Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
NID Ss. LOFPCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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Letter 
(From page 200) 
“ta-ta” are usual adult leave-taking. 
careful, however, not to mistake “ta” said 
only once, for a parting wish; said this way 
it means thank you. 

Never, never speak of your stomach; saj 
“tummy” and use “hankie” for handker 
chief. 

Other much used abbreviations ag 
“perm” for permanent, “fridge” for 
frigerator, “mac” for mackintosh (raincog 
to you), “pram” for perambulator or baby 
carriage. ; 

The word “lovely,” so pleasantly easy 
see on the lips, is in great use here and @ 
plies to everything from accepting a secont, 
cup of tea (“that would be lovely!”) § 
admiration for an unexpectedly easy job, 
as illustrated when one big strapping mover 
said to the still larger man helping him ease 
my electric ice-box into our tiny kitchen; 
“The fridge fits lovely, doesn’t it?” 

I could go on and on. A truck is know 
here as a lorry, gas is petrol, kerosene is 
called parafine and your trunks are known 
as boxes. I think, however, that I’ve touched 
on the high spots, and our differences of 
language add to the sense of discovery ani 
the charm you will enjoy feeling when you 
visit this country. 





Experiment 
(From page 199) 


trained teacher would take one of the nor 
hearing children off alone to a quiet plac 
for individual speech lessons, usually keep 
ing him as long as she could hold his 
terest. Whenever it was his turn the chosel 
one would try to beg off and point to at 
other child, suggesting that he have his 
turn next. But after he was away from tht 
group play, he soon settled down to wotk 
and was as happy as the group left behint 
At ten A. M. if we were in the yard, We 
called the group together by ringing 4 
large dinner bell. When the bell would 
ring, all of the regular group ga 
quickly around the teacher or person “ 
ing it. The children love to have 
turns ringing the bell. The non-hearitg 
children were keen observers and fell int 
routine very quickly. If one of them We 
to have a turn ringing the bell, a teachtt 
would only have to go to the child 
say, “Would you like to ring the bell?” # 





views May, 1951 











| Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


said Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING eer SCOUTING, and other recreational 
eatures. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


P 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 





The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. A demonstration of this equip- 
ment can be arranged at 
your nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 











Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10¢ for mailing. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, Ill and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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this the child would run indoors, get th 
bell, and return with it to have his tun 
At this point we went indoors for a req 
period and mid-morning snack, followed 
by rhythms, games, and a story hour, 

In the activities, one could hardly notig 
that the non-hearing children were diffe. 
ent, because they were keen observers anj 
worked well with the others as soon as they 
knew the routine. If we introduced a ney 
game or activity, we chose hearing childrey 
first as demonstrators. We had very pleas 
ing results with rhythms both with th 
piano and with victrola records. 

At story time we found it best to sepa 
rate the children, because it was too dif 
cult to hold the interest of the non-hearing 
children. However, when by themselves ip 
their own little group they had happy times 
with stories through pictures. 

The non-hearing children seemed to 
spond and fit in with ease. They were on 
a level in every respect with the hearing 
group and had no difficulty in keeping 
abreast. Not until the sixth week did w 
feel an explanation was necessary for our 
hearing children. 

One noon at the lunch table, I overheard 
one little four year old remark, “Well! 
think David doesn’t have any tongue is the 
reason he doesn’t talk to us.” My answer 
was, “David doesn’t hear very well, thats 
why he doesn’t answer as you talk to him, 
Bobby. None of these new boys that came 
to play with us this summer can hear & 
well as you can, but they are learning to 
talk, and if we will always remember to 
look right at them and let them watch our 
lips when we talk to them, then they will 
learn to understand and talk better to us” 

All in all, my teachers and I were very 
grateful to have the opportunity to work 
with the mixed group and felt that we 
profited by the experience. We feel thal 
one of the best lessons for us as grownups 
was the proof that one doesn’t have to have 
too much voice to get the best results from 
children and to teach them to progress a 
to play happily together. 

During the first weeks of working with 
the non-hearing children we teachers, 
cause of our lack of experience with them, 
were inclined to “baby” and feel sorry for 
them. However, we gradually placed them 
on the same level with the hearing children, 
and soon realized that we obtained bette! 
results. 





